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DeWitt Clinton, Mayor of the Corporation of the City of New 
York, announced to its Common Council on August 29, 1814 ‘‘that 
there was at present existing in this City a great pressure for small 
change”’ and he urged ‘‘the issuing by this Corporation of notes of 
small amount to obviate this difficulty.’’! The silver and copper 
coins which customarily were used by the public in the markets and 
stores had been withdrawn from circulation by merchants and banks 
because of uncertainties arising by the continuation of the War of 
1812. Accordingly a sum of $5,000 in small change notes was 
authorized, backed by the faith and credit of the Corporation of the 
City of New York, the highest denomination not to exceed 12 1/2 
cents. On September 12, 1814, John Pintard was selected to sign 
the bills, and the amount was increased from $5,000 to $25,000 
with denominations of 25 and 50 cents also approved. 

Andrew Maverick of the New York City copper plate printing 
family tried to obtain the contract to print the money, but did not 
succeed. This was probably because William A. Mercein, a printer 
at 101 Gold Street in New York City, was a member of the family 
of Comptroller Thomas R. Mercein, a biscuit baker at 93 Gold Street. 
T. & W. Mercein combined to print the first issue dated September 
12, 1814, and several later issues, operating at the 93 Gold Street 
address. Such printing contracts are today referred to tactfully as 
conflicts of interest. William A. Mercein continued alone as a printer 
at the 93 Gold Street address for many years afterward. 

The. circulation of small change bills was so successful and well 
accepted by the public that the Common Council approved $25,000 
more on November 21, 1814, and another $50,000 on December 
26, 1814, raising the total to $100,000 by the end of the year. This 
was just the beginning. 

With denominations ranging from 1 cent to 75 cents, one-half 
million bills had to be printed, cut apart and signed. On December 
26, 1814, Thomas Franklin was authorized to join John Pintard in 
signing the bills. At the same time a fund for the redemption of the 
bills was created; the fund to be added to as bills were issued and 
to be invested by the Finance Committee and the Comptroller in 
interest bearing securities (see figs. 1-2). 

The wear and tear on small change bills used by the public primari- 
ly in the food markets was substantial. The dirt from handling grain, 
produce, poultry, animals and meat, the conduct of business on un- 
paved streets in snow and rain, and the stuffing of small paper money 
into pockets of buyers and sellers resulted in the money rapidly 
becoming dirty, torn, unreadable or worn out. Within two and a 
half months after the bills were first authorized, arrangements were 
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approved for the city to receive worn out bills and to cancel them. 
The condition in which the known examples of bills are usually 
found attests to the difficulty of keeping reasonably clean, undamag- 
ed bills in circulation. 

The enabling legislation did not specify what denominations were 
to be issued. The original August 29, 1814 authorization contained 
an upper limit of 12 1/2 cents and resulted in bills being printed 
in denominations of 1, 2, 4, 6, 9 and 12 1/2 cents on thick brownish 
paper, the dimensions being about 2 1/2 inches wide and 2 inches 
high. These denominations had no plate letters or numbering. Backs 
were printed only on the 4, 6, 9 and 12 1/2 cent denominations. 
The denominations of 12 1/2 cents and below are first dated 
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December 26, 1814. Bills of 25, 50 and 75 cent denominations had 
been issued dated September 12, 1814, which was the date of 
authorization of the 25 and 50 cent bills, but the 75 cent bill was 
not mentioned in the Council minutes until November 20, 1815, 
which was over one year after the 75 cent bills were in circulation. 
Whether this omission of authorization was an error in transcrip- 
tion is unimportant as no one complained. The bills of 25, 50 and 
75 cents were printed on bank note paper and were about 5 inches 
wide and 2 1/4 inches high. They had blank backs and contained 
both a printed plate number and a handwritten serial number. All 
denominations of bills were signed by hand in ink by an authorized 
signer, of which there were eventually four. 

The denominations on bills of 12 1/2 cents or less are printed ver- 
tically on each side of the face of the bill, reading upward on the 
left side and downward on the right side. For this vertical portion 
each denomination has a different type font. Only 9 and 12 1/2 cent 
bills have denominations printed on their backs. 

The printers named on the small change bills were T. & W. Mer- 
cein, 93 Gold Street; T. & J. Swords, 180 Pearl Street; and J. M., 
25 Van Dam Street, all of New York City. The only identification 
of J. M. located in New York City directories of the period is ‘‘Miller, 
John, carpenter, 25 Van Dam.’’ The known plate letters on the bills 
of 25 to 75 cents range from A to S (including Dd) so that a substan- 
tial number must have been printed on one sheet. The observed 
printed dates on small change bills are September 12, 1814; 
December 26, 1814; July 3, 1815; January 3, 1816; and July 1, 1816. 
The size of the 12 1/2 cent and under denominations of the July 
1, 1816 issue is slightly smaller than the size of prior similar issues, 
being about 2 3/8 by 1 5/8 inches and the layout of the text also 
differs slightly from prior issues. 

Until more bills are located, a variety classification may not be 
as complete as desirable. In the Catalogue of the New York State 
Library, 1856 (Albany, 1857), which included its extensive paper 
money holdings (destroyed by fire in 1911), only one New York 
City bill of the War of 1812 period, a 12 1/2 cent of July 3, 1815, 
was listed. Bills with denominations from 4 to 12 1/2 cents are 
known only with issue dates of December 26, 1814, July 3, 1815, 
and July 1, 1816, while bills of 25 to 75 cents are known for the 
five dates heretofore mentioned. The 1 and 2 cent bills are known 
only with the December 26, 1814 date. However when two bills 
were printed with the same denomination and the same date the 
principal variations are noted at the end of this article for denomina- 
tions from 4 to 12 1/2 cents. 
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The Decorative Backs 


The insignia and mottoes on the backs of the small size notes of 
4 to 12 1/2 cents are true ‘‘folk art.”’ 

The development of steam navigation on the Hudson River is 
featured on the back of the 4 cent bills with an illustration of a steam- 
boat and the motto MOBILITATE VIGET (It thrives through speed); 
see fig. 3. 

On the back of the 6 cent bills there is a sundial with the word 
FUGIO (time flies) and the advice MIND YOUR BUSINESS (fig. 4). 
This was a continuation of the popular rebus Benjamin Franklin had 
created for the 1776 fractional dollar issue of Continental Curren- 
cy and had been reused on the tin 1776 Continental Currency Dollar, 
the copper U.S. 1787 Fugio cent, etc. 
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On the back of the 9 cent bills a compass drawing a circle around 
9/100 used a decimal insignia. The motto KEEP WITHIN COMPASS 
is a typical “‘Poor Richard”’ style pun which Franklin would have 
enjoyed (fig.5). 

On the back of the 12 1/2 cent bills, the figure of Hope sits aban- 
doned on a rock in the sea, accompanied by the motto NEVER 
DESPAIR, an adaptation of the mythological story of Prometheus, 
which served as a symbol of encouragement to a nation suffering 
losses in the War of 1812 (fig. 6). 


Unconstitutionality 
The issuance of paper money by the Corporation of the City of 


New York was a violation of the Constitution of the United States 
which under Article I, Section 10, provides that ‘‘No state shall...emit 
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bills of credit.’’ Small change notes are bills of credit. Although the 
language was not specific as to cities, this prohibition by interpreta- 
tion included any political subdivision of a state. Neither New York 
City nor other cities considered themselves restricted by that 
language. In New York State, municipalities such as Albany, Amster- 
dam, Cooperstown, Hudson, Pleasant Valley, Troy and Utica also 
issued small change bills during the War of 1812 period. Apparent- 
ly North Carolina as a state was also not concerned with the pro- 
blem in the 1814-1823 period and issued small change notes without 
being formally challenged. It was not until 1824 that the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the case of Craig versus Missouri, 
declared unconstitutional an 1821 Missouri paper money issue of 
notes in denominations ranging from 50 cents up to $10. 
Someone might have tried to avoid the legal question of the New 
York City bills by changing the text of the obligation printed on 
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the issue from a corporate promise to a personal promise. All bills 
dated through July 3, 1815 read ‘‘The Corporation of the City of 
New York promise to pay bearer...’’ whereas the January 3, 1816 
issue reads, ‘“‘In Corporation bills of the City of New York I pro- 
mise to pay bearer....’’ However the language of the promise return- 
ed to its original text on the July 1, 1816 bills (see figs. 7-8). 
The habit of issuing notes primarily for less than $1 in denomina- 
tion was continued by cities and counties during emergencies in the 
1837 panic as well as during the Civil War. The principal reasons 
that can be adduced for the failure to raise a constitutional issue 
were that the paper money was small change; a bona fide emergen- 
cy existed; a redemption was planned when the emergency was 
over; there was no legal tender problem; and merchants, banks, 
businesses and private individuals were not prevented from cir- 
culating paper money for small change by any Federal law nor in 
many cases by any state law. The public authorities adopted a very 
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liberal attitude in not enforcing laws prohibiting small change notes 
in emergencies. 

New York City had issued small change paper money in 1790, 
and followed that precedent in 1814-1816 and again in 1862. 
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Selection of Denominations 


The money of account shilling in 1814 was still the basis for most 
low price transactions in New York City and was equivalent to one- 
eighth of a Spanish Milled Dollar or 1 real or 12 1/2 cents. Although 
the United States monetary unit of cents was used on the small bills 
issued by the city, the denominations of most bills varied from nor- 
mal denominations of U. S. coins in the federal decimal system. The 
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reason for the variation was because the New York money of ac- 
count shilling and its fractions were customary for small mercan- 
tile transactions in 1814. The fact that 4 cents was equivalent to 
one-third of a shilling or 4 pence, that 6 cents was equivalent to 
one-half of a shilling or 6 pence and that 9 cents was equivalent 
to three-fourths of a shilling or 9 pence shows that small mercan- 
tile transactions were usually not in decimal amounts. 

It appears from the extreme scarcity of 1 cent and 2 cent New 
York small change notes that these were issued in small quantities 
further indicating that the denominations of 4, 6, 9 and 12 /2 cents 
were the principal ones printed for the group of bills of 12 1/2 cents 
and under. 

One obvious and curious problem of this note issue is the oppor- 
tunity of the money handler to profit by shrewd payment and ex- 
change practices. Anyone could gather a 12 cent total of the smaller 
denominations and either change them for shilling demominations 
(12 1/2 cents) or spend them for a shilling. A seller making change 
for a 12 1/2 cent note would give out the lower denominations as 
change. In any such transaction the profit would be 4 percent on 
each such occasion. One would double his money in 25 transac- 
tions involving 1 shilling each. There is a curious indication of this 
possibility on the 12 1/2 cent bills in that the fifth line reads ‘‘Twelve 
12 1/2 Cents,’’ putting the 1/2 cent only in the figures but not in 
the lettered text. 


The Error Sheet 


What apparently is the first known sheet of genuine small change 
bills of New York City has recently come to light and is dated 
December 26, 1814. It was not cut apart for circulation because a 
mistake was made in printing it. It consists of 12 notes, there being 
2 at 4 cents, 4 at 6 cents, 2 at 9 cents and 4 at 12 1/2 cents. The 
total value is $1. There are six face impressions on the left side and 
6 backs on the right side of each printed surface. It was intended 
that after printing one surface the sheet would be rotated on its long 
axis and printed from the same form on the other surface. This 
would place the faces of the notes opposite their respective backs. 
In the error sheet the rotation was made on the short axis, resulting 
in the faces being opposite upside down faces of different denomina- 
tions and the backs being opposite upside down backs of different 
designs. Two nails in the printing form bed, protruding upward near 
each end of the long axis, were used to pierce the paper sheet on 
the first impression so that registry would take place when the sheet 
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was rotated and fitted over the nails for the second impression. 
Although the nail holes were in proper position on the error sheet 
they cannot prevent a rotation of the sheet on its short axis which 
is what occurred in the printing of the error sheet. 

The error was obviously discovered by John Pintard himself when 
he was signing a stack of sheets. He had signed all six notes on the 
left side of one surface and then turned over the sheet on its long 
axis to sign the other six notes. We can imagine his surprise when 
the notes he expected to sign were not on the left side but were 
upside down on the right side. He must have then realized something 
was wrong and did not sign the notes on the second side, but inked 
a large X on each surface and retained the sheet. It was found in 
his estate papers (fig. 9). 

John Pintard had participated in the issuance and redemption of 
the 1 penny, 2 penny and 3 penny notes of the Corporation of the 
City of New York, having prepared the Plan and submitted it to the 
Common Council on February 26, 1790, and was appointed one 
of the committee of three to put the Plan in effect, to procure paper 
and superintend the printing. These earlier small change notes had 
solved the copper coin crisis at that time and his availability in 1814 
made him the man to help solve the then existing silver and copper 
coin crisis. Between those periods coin circulation was active, but 
it is curious that in 1812 the Dutch Church at Flat Bush in Kings 
County found in its treasury (probably from church collection basket 
proceeds) $10.73 in New York City notes of 1790; the Common 
Council approved the redemption and destruction of these ‘‘Cor- 
poration tickets’? on September 14, 1812. 


A ‘*“‘Poor’’ Excuse 


On November 14, 1814, it was announced to the Common Coun- 
cil that distresses brought on by the War of 1812 would cause ap- 
plications for charity to increase substantially. This was true and 
by July 31, 1815, a new Alms House at Belleview was needed. The 
$40,000 cost of the new building was unavailable and a masterful 
money maneuver took place. The treasurer did not have the money 
because insufficient taxes had been collected. It was explained that 
borrowing from banks would result in interest expense for the 
city, but if the redemption fund for the small change notes could be 
dipped into, the interest could be saved and the money repaid to 
the redemption fund at such time or times as the small change notes 
were presented for redemption. The comptroller realized that “‘this 
may be in some measure considered a deviation from the Plan’’ of 
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redemption security. Actually it was a simple misappropriation of 
the sinking fund securing the paper money. To make it appear more 
palatable the redemption fund of the city was to be paid interest 
on the borrowing. This was not a simple transfer of funds, since 
the Common Council had no moral right to strip the fund but by 
a vote of 9 to 5 approved this unusual financing measure. When 
it came to paying out the $40,000 it appears that the city paid out 
the sum in small change notes and put nothing in the redemption 
fund. The city took care of the poor with a poor excuse. 


Unlaundered Embezzled Money 


On July 15, 1816, the Finance Committee appointed William H. 
Bunn to sign some of the low denomination bills. He found this posi- 
tion quite lucrative (fig. 10). At a secret meeting of the Common 
Council on March 27, 1820, two “‘dirty’’ matters were brought up. 
First was the sale of the privilege of gathering horse manure from 
the streets of New York and second was the report that Bunn had 
undertaken to put dirty money back in circulation for his own 
benefit after it had been turned in for cancellation. Instead of 
laundering money he found he could use the small money in 
unlaundered form. When the amount embezzled was not restored, 
the secrecy was lifted and prosecution authorized. In January 1822, 
the accounts presented to the Common Council show that Bunn 
had paid toward settlement the insignificant sum of $14.37. 
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Administration 


The tedious work of signing, redeeming and cancelling bills was 
the basis for special compensation. John Pintard, on January 25, 
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1815, was paid $2,536.36 for cancelling bills and William McNeil 
$1,000. On March 15, 1815, $3,000 was paid to Daniel E. Tylee 
and John Bloodgood for exchanging worn out bills. On April 3, 
1815, a payment of 1/4 cent for signing each bill was established, 
1/4 cent for numbering each bill and $2 per day for cancelling bills. 

On May 8, 1815, $20,000 more bills were approved by a vote of 
8 to 4, indicating some continuing opposition to their issuance. The 
banks of New York City continued to urge further issues until the 
suspension of specie payments by the banks could be lifted and 
found it “‘essentially convenient’’ to have the city increase the emis- 
sion another $30,000 on July 3, 1815, the total then reaching 
$150,000. Tylee was appointed as a signer on November 20, 1815, 
followed by Bunn. Although redemption of bills had taken place 
on a modest, yet continual basis, the total emission reached 
$250,000 by the July 15, 1816 authorization with the amount 
cancelled by May 30, 1816, being $81, 895.20. By March 10, 1817, 
the outstanding total had dropped to $68,716.17. When the banks 
resumed specie payments on July 7, 1817, the difficulty was over 
and by February 5, 1821, the circulation was down to an estimated 
$5,000. These figures indicate that the number of bills put into cir- 
culation must have been well over one million pieces, an enormous 
number to be printed, signed and accounted for. 

The sale of U. S. securities to meet redemption requirements had 
been successful and interest had been earned on those securities for 
the intervening years. Thus the bills constituted a free loan by the 
public to the city and solved a monetary crisis at the same time. 


Counterfeiting 


Rufus King, in a letter from London dated February 14, 1799, to 
Richard Varick, Mayor of New York City, anticipated the 
counterfeiting of the bills of 1814. King had just uncovered the 
source of the counterfeits of the 1790 New York City issue and gave 
his advice as to the future by saying, ‘‘I wish that this new proof 
of the risque as well as injustice of these small paper money Schemes 
may operate to discourage us from resorting to them—the Corpora- 
tion would have detected and refused to pay these counterfeits, but 
the Citizens, and that class of them the least able to bear the loss, 
would have been the sufferers.’’ The advice either went unheeded 
in 1814 or probably was not remembered. 

On January 25, 1815, the records show that $50 was paid to J. 
Hays for detecting counterfeit small change bills. These were 
reported by Abraham G. Forbes to be in circulation in Mt. Pleasant. 
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How many counterfeit bills were redeemed cannot be determined 
but on January 5, 1824, the approved redemption of $12.50 of them 
is recorded. 

Only one example of a counterfeit has been located; not surpris- 
ingly, of the highest denomination issued, being a 75 cent bill dated 
December 26, 1814 (fig. 11). It is lithographed rather than type set. 
In the first use of the word Corporation the letter 0 becomes suc- 
cessively smaller. In the second use of the word Corporation the 
center o is smaller than the other two. This variation would not take 
place with type from the same font. The signature of John Pintard 
is forged and the name of the printer is so irregular that the printer 
of the genuine notes should have reason to complain about the in- 
sulting quality of plesirer. in that Becht pares a: 


As deo ag af the Corpo 


Hohn 


11. Counterfeit. December 26, 1814. John Pintard (forged signature). Mercein shown 
as printer. 


Facsimiles 


There are uniface facsimiles of some of the December 26, 1814 
small change bills of denominations of 12 1/2 cents and less. They 
are not reprints from the original printing form which was a com- 
bination of set type and ornaments. Therefore the facsimiles should 
not be technically referred to as ‘‘reprints’’ as they have been 
previously. One style of facsimile was made by lithography, the en- 
tire image being drawn on a lithographic stone. This can be readily 
noticed by the lack of uniformity in the size and shape of the letter- 
ing. The faces of the 1, 4, 6, 9 and 12 1/2 cent denominations and 
the backs of the 4, 6, 9 and 12 1/2 cent denominations were made 
on one stone. No facsimiles of the 2, 25, 50 and 75 cent pieces were 
made. The nine facsimiles were printed on one side of one sheet 
which was folded and included as an illustration in David T. Valen- 
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12. Facsimilies from Valentine’s Manual. 
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tine’s Manual of the Common Council of the City of New York for 
1863 following page 170 (see fig. 12). The insertion is without com- 
ment or index reference. This sheet is on very thin opaque paper 
and not on bank note paper, the written signature Pintard is part 
of the lithograph and is not in ink as on the genuine bills. Many fac- 
similes of this type are in collectors’ hands and have been removed 
from these manuals and individually trimmed to be single bills. The 
faces of some have been pasted to the corresponding backs of others 
in an effort to make the combination appear to be other than a 
facsimile. 

All of these facsimiles were photographed and converted into 
printed illustrations in Berthold Fernow’s contribution to The 
Memorial History of the City of New York.” However, there is no 
mention or reference to the New York City small change bills of 
1814-1816 themselves, only to the facsimiles. These illustrations are 
the same size as the first facsimiles and can be readily distinguished 
from the genuine bills or the first facsimiles because those seen have 
unrelated language printed on their verso and are on wood pulp 
paper. 

Another style of facsimile was apparently prepared only for book 
illustration; it is set entirely in type and has a newly-drawn back 
decoration. These are distinguished by use of the name John Pin- 
tard instead of only the last name Pintard as on the genuine bills. 
Also, the name is set either in script or other style of type instead 
of being a copy of his signature. There are also border decorations 
which differ from the genuine bills and different numbers of those 
decorations and the size differs somewhat from the genuine.’ 


Prior Numismatic Comment 


The prior numismatic comments about New York City’s 
1814-1816 small change notes begin with a comedy of errors and 
continues it. The Numismatist for September 1926 quoted a then 
current article in the Philadelphia Public Ledger written by an 
author using the nom de plume ‘“‘Mann Hatton.’’* This item gives 
the size of the notes as 4 inches wide and 2 1/2 inches high, which 
dimensions do not apply to either size of the New York City notes. 
The denominations cited are incomplete. The paper described as 
bank note paper is wrong as to notes of 12 1/2 cents or less. The 
notes are said not to be numbered and this is wrong as to notes of 
25 cents or more. The wrong back design is described for some of 
the 4 cent notes. A motto is misquoted. The date of the disconti- 
nuance of the issue is wrong. The editor, in an added comment,°> 
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tried to correct the size as if they were all of one size and compounds 
the error by inserting illustrations of the uniface facsimiles (called 
reprints) as if they were originals. The editor did correct properly 
the misquotation and the erroneous back design. Farran Zerbe, in 
a note published in the November issue,° called attention to the 
uniface facsimiles as not being originals and added that the originals 
were printed on thick, brownish paper as used on Colonial and Con- 
tinental Currency, but was apparently unaware of the bank note 
paper used on denominations of 25 through 75 cents. 

In 1971 Howard Baron described his discovery of the source of 
the uniface facsimiles (called reprints) as well as the find of a few 
original notes.’ He illustrated the plate of facsimiles in Valentine’s 
Manual and explained some of the prior errors of which he was 
aware. He had not seen any notes of 25 to 75 cents and thus could 
not straighten out the size confusion or the paper confusion. He 
stated that there was no authorization for the 2 cent note he 
discovered and illustrated, but neglected to realize that the August 
29, 1814 action only provided a maximum of 12-1/2 cents for 
denominations, but did not specify what denominations were to 
be issued. He asked that some numismatist clear up the puzzle, giv- 
ing encouragement to the research and commentary included in this 
undertaking. 


Summary 


From an original authorization of $5,000 in small change bills, 
New York city increased that sum to almost fifty times the original 
amount. It had issued more notes than any other American small 
change paper money issuer other than the Continental Congress. 
In spite of counterfeiting, misprints, favoritism in contracts, 
unauthorized emissions, tampering with the sinking fund, embezzle- 
ment and unconstitutionality, this issue served its purpose well for 
over five years and was so fully redeemed that few examples re- 
main. New York City had a major economic success in solving the 
small change crisis caused by the War of 1812. 

The untangling of the many strands of this subject would not have 
been possible without the steady cooperation of a fellow 
numismatist and loyal New Yorker, Joseph R. Lasser. The diligent 
service of the staff of the Municipal Reference and Research Center 
of the City of New York was also essential. The cooperation of the 
Western Reserve Historical Society and Christian Blom is also much 
appreciated. 
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Minor Varieties of Genuine Bills of the Same Date 


(Varieties are designated first by denomination and then by letter). 


6 cents, December 26, 1814 
Variety OA: 


Variety OB: 


6 cents, July 3, 1815 
Variety 6C: 


Variety 6D: 


In the top border all triangular or- 
naments point upward. In the last 
line of type each 6 is beyond the 
end of the horizontal bar above. 


In the top border the fourth orna- 
ment from the left end is misplac- 
ed and separated. In the last line of 
type each 6 is under the horizontal 
bar above. 


There is a horizontal bar under the 
first line of type. Otherwise the 
same as Variety 6B except for date. 


There is no horizontal bar under 
the first line of type; the bar came 
out of the printing form during pro- 
duction. Otherwise the same as 
Variety 6B except for date. 


12 1/2 cents, December 26, 1814 


Variety 12 1/2A: 


Variety 12 1/2B: 


The first New York has no hyphen 
dividing it. The second New York 
has no comma following it. 


The first New York has a hyphen 
dividing it. The second New York 
has a comma following it. 


Endnotes 


' Minutes of the Common Council of the City of New York, 19 vols. (New York, 
1917). Citations relating to Small Change Bills are as follows: Feb. 26, 1790; Mar. 
4, 1790; Oct. 4, 1791; Sept. 14, 1812; Oct. 12, 1812; Aug. 29, 1814; Sept. 12, 1814; 
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Nov. 14, 1814; Nov. 21, 1814; Dec. 12, 1814; Dec. 26, 1814; Jan. 9, 1815; Jan. 23, 
1815; Feb. 6, 1815; Mar. 6, 1815; Apr. 3, 1815; May 8, 1815; July 3, 1815; July 31, 
1815; Nov. 20, 1815; Jan. 3, 1816; July 1, 1816; July 15, 1816; Sept. 26, 1816; Oct. 
7, 1816; Oct. 21, 1816; Nov. 18, 1816; Dec. 16, 1816; Mar. 3, 1817; Mar. 10, 1817; 
Mar. 31, 1817; Jan. 10, 1820; Mar. 27, 1820; Apr. 3, 1820; Apr. 17, 1820; Feb. 5, 
1821; Jan. 7, 1822; Jan. 15, 1822; Jan. 6, 1823; Jan. 13, 1823; Jan. 5, 1824; Jan. 19, 
1824 and Mar. 26, 1827. See also Analytical Index. 


2 Berthold Fernow, ‘‘Coins and Currency of New York,”’ in James G. Wilson, ed, 
The Memorial History of the City of New York, vol. 4 (New York, 1893), pp. 297-343. 
The illustrations occur at pp. 329-33. 


3 An example of this style of facsimile can be found in Martha J. Lamb, History 
of the City of New York, vol. 2 (New York, 1881), p. 648. 


4 The Numismatist 1926, pp. 476-77. 
5 The Numismatist 1926, p. 477. 
© The Numimismatist 1926, p. 631. 


7 “New York City Scrip of the War of 1812 Period,’’ Paper Money 1971, pp. 
108-10. 


